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Abstract 

This paper explores the role of asymmetric information as a cause of Russia’s 2022 invasion of 
Ukraine. In the classic bargaining model of war, negotiations break down when one side privately 
believes that it is sufficiently more likely perform better in battle than the other side expects. 
There is strong evidence that this mechanism was at play on the eve of the invasion. Chronic pro- 
blems with Russian civil—military institutions created both an army unprepared for the conflict and 
a lack of awareness of this within the Kremlin. In contrast, Ukraine had reports of these problems 
and also had private information regarding its own resolve. Consequently, the Kremlin’s demands 
on the eve of the conflict exceeded what Ukraine was willing to concede. Russia invaded as a 
result. 
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Introduction 


One of the classic explanations for war is optimistic private information. Well before the formal- 
ization of crisis bargaining, researchers had an intuitive understanding that states might struggle 
to negotiate a peaceful agreement when they both think that they will probably win a war 
(Blainey, 1988). States are only willing to compromise at the bargaining table to the extent that 
they expect to do worse by leaving. If both sides believe that they will capture a large portion of 
the pie at stake by fighting, then both will have relatively high minimum demands. The largest per- 
missible concession for one party may be insufficient to satisfy the other. 

There is strong evidence to indicate that such a logic played a role in Russia’s 2022 invasion of 
Ukraine. Reports indicate that the Kremlin perceived weakness in Kyiv: that the country was frac- 
tured, its leader lacked resolve, and its military would rather go home than put up resistance to the 
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region’s main power. Correspondingly, Russia made great demands of Kyiv. After all, a more 
cooperative approach was unnecessary given the belief that Ukraine would fold in the event of 
an invasion. 

However, the Kremlin’s assessment was wrong. Ironically, as we detail below, Kyiv had a more 
accurate assessment of the Russian military and could also reason through the Kremlin’s overcon- 
fidence. In this regard, our explanation builds a domestic politics theory of state-level uncertainty, 
as traditional crisis bargaining models explore.' Meanwhile, the resolve of leadership in Kyiv was 
higher than Russian intelligence anticipated. Thus, Kyiv had both the will and the expectation of a 
reasonable chance of survival. Together, these points are sufficient for bargaining breakdown. And, 
indeed, that is what the world observed on 24 February 2022, as Russian troops stormed across the 
border. 

To set expectations, the argument that we develop is a helpful narrative of why the war began. If 
our paper’s focus was the only bargaining friction between the two parties, then the war ought to 
have ended when Russia learned of Kyiv’s resolve and its own military weakness. An argument for 
why the war continued thereafter must rely on other bargaining problems, including the long-term 
uncertainty about the Western coalition that our paper also touches on. However, we leave open the 
possibility of other bargaining problems that formed once the war began, and we recognize the 
other issues that this symposium examines. 

We structure this paper as follows. The next section gives a more complete description of asym- 
metric information as a solution to war’s inefficiency puzzle. We focus on helpful comparative 
statics regarding the extent of the potential miscalculation that guide our empirical examination. 
In building a case for the mechanism, we analyze Russia’s institutional problems that caused the 
Kremlin to become overconfident. We then compare those beliefs with the private information 
that Ukraine held; the discrepancy between the two predicts the conflict that would come to fruition. 


Theory 


To build insight into the substantive application later, we first recount the theory of asymmetric 
information and conflict. Suppose that two states are negotiating over a zero-sum good in the 
shadow of costly war. In a vacuum, the states should reach a negotiated settlement. After all, 
war will result in the loss of soldiers, civilians, and property. If the states can accurately forecast 
what the expected outcome of war is, then they could simply implement a similar outcome 
without fighting. Each state has no incentive to break such an agreement—doing so yields 
roughly the same expected outcome but comes at a price. 

However, negotiating a mutually acceptable deal requires some level of agreement on that 
expected outcome. Imagine that each side believed that its military far outclassed that of the oppon- 
ent. When formulating their minimum demands in negotiations, both will set a high bar to be sat- 
isfied. After all, neither would settle for an amount less than what it expects to receive by fighting, 
net its costs. As a result, the minimum demands may sum to more than what is available in total to 
divide. This is the classic “mutual optimism” explanation for war (Blainey, 1988). 

Note that “optimism” here does not imply that both states think that they will probably win—just 
that at least one party has an inflated belief about a conflict’s expected outcome. For example, if a 
state believes that its opponent will only win 10% of the time, but the opponent knows that the true 
probability is actually 40%, the bargaining environment will still be strained. This is true even 
though both have an expectation that the initial state will win less than half of the time. 
Analogously, the uncertainty could be over the expected distributions following stalemates. For 
example, suppose that neither party believes winning a war outright is likely, but each anticipates 
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that the conflict will freeze in a geographically advantageous position. Then both will still come into 
negotiations with strict red lines. 

The crisis bargaining model adds nuance to the causal mechanism (Fearon, 1995; Powell, 1999). 
Powell (1999: 117) describes a proposing state’s dilemma as a risk—return tradeoff. Credible com- 
munication is difficult under such circumstances (Fearon, 1995), requiring concerns that go beyond 
disagreement over the balance of power or resolve (Bils and Spaniel, 2017; Haynes and Yoder, 
2020; Ramsay, 2004). When formulating its bargaining strategy, the proposer knows that its assess- 
ment of the balance of power may be incorrect. Nevertheless, compensating for that uncertainty is 
sometimes too costly to justify. 

Broadly, an uncertain proposer can adopt one of two strategies. The first is to make a conserva- 
tive demand. This strategy guarantees that if the opponent is more powerful than anticipated, it will 
still accept the proposal. The upside here is that conservative demands assure the proposer that it 
will not suffer the costs of war. The downside here is that it may be paying unnecessary concessions 
to the opponent. That is, if the opponent was actually weak, the proposer gave away some of the 
object in dispute that it could have kept for itself. 

The second available strategy is to make large demands. Doing so flip-flops the logic from 
before. The upside now is that, if the opponent is weak, the proposer only concedes a small quantity. 
Thus, the quantity it keeps for itself in peace looks attractive. The downside is that more powerful 
types of opponents will reject the proposal, leading to war. The proposer is then saddled with its full 
cost of conflict. Ultimately, the demand selected must balance the additional risk of war with the 
additional gains from securing a preferential peace. 

Some of the comparative statics generated from this logic are straightforward. For example, the 
more the proposer thinks the opponent is weak, the more it will demand. Intuitively, that is because 
it can get away with stingy concessions, and it has no interest in paying unnecessary concessions. 
The proposer accepts the possibility of war as merely the cost of doing business here.* 

On the other hand, as the costs of war increase, the probability of war decreases.* This is straight- 
forward when examining what happens as the proposer’s cost increases. Now a rejected proposal 
stings more. As a result, the proposer takes further caution to avoid suffering those higher costs. In 
the context of crisis bargaining, that means making a more generous proposal to induce the oppon- 
ent to accept more often. 

Raising the opponent’s costs of war yields the same outcome but through a more layered mech- 
anism. At first blush, it may seem that the opponent’s cost matters little to the proposer, as it never 
directly pays that price. However, it can extract those costs through a negotiated settlement. That is, 
because the opponent wants to avoid suffering the disutility, the proposer can simply demand more. 
This creates an incentive to be conservative in the demand strategy. 

To further clarify that point, suppose that the opponent’s cost increases. Clearly, the proposer 
ought to increase its demand to attempt to capture some portion of that. However, imagine that the 
proposer’s new offer still induces the same portion of types to reject as before. Then the proposer 
is now losing the additional extraction value from the higher cost. The solution is to demand more 
while simultaneously convincing more types to accept the proposal. Consequently, changing the 
opponent’s cost leads to the same decrease in the probability of war as changing the proposer’s cost. 

The final comparative static—and one critical for our case study—is the shape of the proposer’s 
uncertainty. More specifically, the probability of war depends on whether the range of the oppo- 
nent’s possible power is narrow or large (Arena, 2013; Reed, 2003; Spaniel, 2020). First, consider 
the proposer’s incentives when the range is narrow. That is, the opponent might be of average 
strength or slightly above average strength. To guarantee the peace, the proposer must only 
make a small unnecessary concession—or a peace premium—to the type with average strength. 
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This is because the power difference between that type and the slightly above average type is fleet- 
ing. Consequently, the proposer finds it cheap to buy peace, avoid its own cost of war, and extract 
the opponent’s cost of war. 

In contrast, when the opponent’s strength could range from feeble to all-powerful, the proposer 
has a greater dilemma. This time, the peace premium is large. To guarantee a negotiated resolution, 
the proposer must now vastly overpay the weaker type. As a result, if peace arises, it is because the 
proposer is very confident that it is facing a strong opponent. 

Figure | illustrates the peace premium logic with a two-type comparison.” In the first case, the 
difference in war payoffs between the more powerful type of opponent (black) and less powerful 
type of opponent (gray) is minimal. The premium is small, and so the proposer tends to make gen- 
erous offers. In the second case, the difference in war payoffs between the more and less powerful 
types is substantial. The premium is large, and so the proposer tends to make stingy offers. 

Bringing this logic together, we have clear empirical predictions on when war occurs. First, the 
proposer faces uncertainty over the distribution of power. Second, its beliefs about the likely poten- 
tial opponents and the costs of war are structured in such a way that it prefers to make risky pro- 
posals and not conservative proposals. Finally, the opponent has private information that its power 
is larger than the proposer anticipated. The opponent therefore rejects the insufficient offer and initi- 
ates a war. 

The peace premium logic yields a deeper prediction about the outbreak of conflict. Wars can still 
occur within Figure 1’s first case. It just requires that the proposer be very confident that the oppon- 
ent is the weaker of the two types. When those wars occur, the outcome is not very far off from what 
the negotiating position attempted to implement. In contrast, wars are more abundant in the second 
case. Moreover, when they do occur, there is a massive discrepancy between the bargaining stance 
and what occurs in war. Although counterintuitive, this is not a coincidence. The fact that there is so 
much variance between the two possibilities is precisely what tempts the proposer into issuing the 
risky demand. 

Although our focus here has been on uncertainty over the probability of victory, much of the 
same logic applies to uncertainty over resolve.° If one party is uncertain how much its opponent 
cares about the issue at stake, the optimal demand may risk war against a more resolved type. 
Further, as the costs of war increase for the type with private information, aggressive demands 
become more attractive. This is because the peace premium is larger under such circumstances, 
and the uncertain proposing state is reluctant to make large but unnecessary concessions at the bar- 
gaining table (Spaniel and Malone, 2019). 

For example, suppose that the physical costs of war (e.g. death toll and infrastructure destroyed) 
are generally expected to be high for a country, perhaps because its opponent is a much larger mili- 
tary power. Further suppose that the same country has private information about its resolve. Then 


Case 1: 
Small Premium 


Opponent’s 
War Payoff 


¢ 


Case 2: 
Large Premium 
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Figure 1. Comparison of two cases when peace premiums are small and large. 
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the opposing party would be tempted to make aggressive demands to try to extract a much larger 
surplus out of unresolved types. 


Case study: Russia’s miscalculation in Ukraine 


We now turn to the case study. The methodology we follow here is to develop an “existence proof” 
of the theoretical mechanism (Goertz, 2017). Following best practices to do this with formal models 
(Goemans and Spaniel, 2016; Lorentzen et al., 2017), this is a two-step process. First, we convert 
the key independent variables of the model into substantive expectations, which then map onto the 
dependent variable of conflict initiation. Following that, our goal is to provide evidence that not 
only were those independent and dependent variables present, but also that the strategic thinking 
matches the equilibrium logic. 

Given the subject matter, the latter part of this process is tricky for all of the papers in this sym- 
posium. In an ideal world, we would pore over the historical records for first-hand accounts of the 
inner workings of policymaking. As a result, the production of timely research creates a tradeoff— 
publicly available records like this are scant. Worse, focusing on incomplete information as the 
mechanism generates an additional hurdle unique for us. If all information is publicly known 
ahead of a potential conflict, the parties sort everything out at the bargaining table. Thus, our 
case study must rely on what reporting has made public in the short time between conflict initiation 
and this writing. 

Nevertheless, compelling (but still circumstantial) evidence points toward our mechanism. The 
model predicts war if Ukraine is privately informed that it is more likely to perform better in a war 
than Russia believes. Under these circumstances, Russia (as the proposer from the earlier theoretical 
discussion) makes substantial demands. Ukraine (as the receiver) then calculates that it can do better 
by standing firm, leading to war. 

Below, we provide substantive evidence for the independent variables in four steps. The story 
behind Russia’s optimistic expectations has two steps. We first document how decaying domestic 
institutions in Russia meant that the Kremlin was uncertain of its own military capacity. Further, the 
COVID-19 pandemic limited Putin’s ability to audit his own system. Combined, these elements 
build evidence for the primary independent variable in our model: the existence of a noisy informa- 
tion structure for Russia. We then describe the true state of affairs of Russia’s military and how the 
Kremlin was unduly optimistic. For the final component of the independent variables, we explain 
how Kyiv plausibly was aware that the Ukrainian military stood a reasonable chance of winning the 
war. Afterward, we further explore the outcome and how it matches some of the more nuanced pre- 
dictions of the model. 


Institutional hurdles 


On 31 December 1999, Russian President Boris Yeltsin announced that he was stepping down and 
leaving his place to Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. Three months later, Acting President Putin won 
the presidential election and started his first true term. At this point, Russia was experiencing a 
period of economic and political turmoil that had been increasingly visible since the 1980s. 
Consequently, Russian elites were in consensus that the country needed a “strongman” to restore 
Russia’s glory and great power status (Galeotti, 2022: 33). Putin correspondingly restructured 
the federal system by adopting centralization and gathering the powers that made an actual differ- 
ence in the federal government. This choice allowed him to slowly eradicate every aspect of the 
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fledgling democracy that liberals had tried to establish in the wake of the Soviet Union’s collapse 
(Orttung, 2001, 2023). 

Putin handily won re-election in 2004 but ran into a problem in 2008: the constitution did not 
allow Russian presidents to serve more than two consecutive terms. Rather than truly stepping 
down, he endorsed First Deputy Prime Minister Dmitry Medvedev as the presidential candidate. 
Medvedev also won easily, and Putin transitioned into the role of Prime Minister. However, 
during this term, Putin was widely acknowledged as the de facto leader of Russia, a perception 
shared by policymakers on the global stage as well as the general public within Russia (Harding, 
2010a; Reuters Staff, 2009). 

In 2012, no longer bound by the consecutive term problem, Putin shifted back to the presidency 
to serve his third term. This time, thanks to a constitutional change made by Medvedev in late 2008, 
it was for a six-year stint. His return to the presidency sparked protests that accused Putin of not 
holding free and fair elections so as to tighten his grip on power (Elder, 2011). 

The final step to consolidate Putin’s power and position was a constitutional amendment passed 
by a July 2020 national referendum. This amendment reset Putin’s previous terms allowing him to 
possibly serve for two more consecutive six-year terms. The amendments were ratified with an 
overwhelming 78% rate of support, coupled with a notable 68% turnout of eligible voters. 
However, the voting process received broad criticism, and concerns were raised about fairness, 
transparency, and state pressure over voters (Al Jazeera Staff, 2020). Opposition media alleged 
that the Kremlin tasked regional governors with guaranteeing both high levels of support and 
turnout (Busygina and Filippov, 2021). 

This autocratic concentration of power in Russia resulted in the creation of a system of person- 
alist sycophants. Under Putin’s rule, in exchange for political support and loyalty, it is possible to 
evade laws and regulations (Orttung, 2001). Loyalty to the leader is often rewarded with positions 
of power and influence. Meanwhile, political opposition met with crude repression. For instance, to 
deal with the protests against Putin’s re-election in 2012, the Russian government raided the houses 
of opposition leaders, in addition to passing new laws that imposed harsh penalties on those 
involved in the protests (Barry, 2012; Herszenhorn, 2012). Fitting with these themes, a foreman 
working for Uralvagonzavod, a machine-building company, was appointed as a presidential repre- 
sentative in return for his service to the government by organizing workers against the protesters, 
and the company received a deal to sell their new Armada tanks to the Russian military (Galeotti, 
2022: 237-238). 

The Kremlin’s relationship with oligarchs is another example of this carrot-and-stick approach. 
Russian oligarchs are individuals that amassed significant wealth during the 1990s through the 
rapid privatization process that occurred in the aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Union. As 
an extension of their economic power, these individuals acquired significant political power 
under Yeltsin’s presidency. However, when Putin came to power, the safety, influence, and privi- 
leged position of these oligarchs depended on their loyalty to the president (Kassab and Rosen, 
2019). One of the initial measures Putin undertook upon assuming office was to organize a 
meeting for the oligarchs during which he ensured a clear understanding of the confines of their 
influence. This communication specifically delineated the extent of their impact exclusively 
within the economic domain, precluding any exercise of political authority (Tavernise, 2012). 

In Russia, a practice known as krysha emerged and gained prominence following the dissolution 
of the USSR. This practice involves individuals, predominantly business owners, providing funds 
to criminal organizations. The purpose of these payments is to secure protection against threats, as 
an alternative to relying on state institutions, which are often characterized by sluggishness and 
inconsistency (Kassab and Rosen, 2019: 161). Post-transition, this has turned into a system of 
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political krysha, in which oligarchs build strong relationships with a “patron” (Kassab and Rosen, 
2019: 170). In return for their krysha, these patrons who have important political positions or strong 
relations to the President provide oligarchs with protection against legal accusations and maintain 
their socio-economic positions. 

Personal relationships to Putin also became important factors in determining access to resources, 
opportunities, and career advancement. The rise of Sergei Shoigu as Minister of Defense is 
emblematic of this. Without a military background, he is unpopular within the Ministry and thus 
raises little threat of a coup to Putin. Where problems arise, repression often provides the solution. 
However, the use of coercion to repress opposition leads to more coercion in the future since under- 
lying problems that fire opposition remain unsolved. As a result, repression became an integral 
element of Putin’s rule (Frye, 2021). 

In addition to the side effects of the strong centralized system purposefully created by Putin, the 
leader’s popularity also contributed to the consolidation of the sycophantic orientation of indivi- 
duals close to the Kremlin. From his early years in power, Putin received a high amount of 
support from the public (Levada Center, 2023). His popularity has been attributed to various 
reasons, such as his personal characteristics, economic development, historical context, media 
image, and success in foreign policy (Frye, 2021: 130). It would be easy to assume that Putin’s 
alleged popularity is a product of fear and coercion. However, this is an oversimplification. In 
fact, the results of a national survey conducted in 2015 in Russia using a list experiment to 
control for the effect of fear showed that the popularity rate of the president was around 80%, 
which closely aligned with the level of direct support expressed by individuals when directly ques- 
tioned (Frye et al., 2017). This suggests that the reported level of support for Putin is robust. When a 
leader is popular, it serves as a deterrent for both elites and the general population to oppose the 
leader since people are under the impression that even if they raise their voices, they will not 
receive support from others (Frye, 2021: 51-52). 

For an extended period of time, the same kleptocratic incentives permeated the Russian military 
(Galeotti, 2022). Corruption ran up and down the ranks, with soldiers and officers liquidating mili- 
tary supplies and accepting bribes where feasible. Cleaning up that problem first required public 
acknowledgement of it, which itself was a challenge owing to a cultural problem known as 
vranyo. Conversations within the military might take place under the false premise that there 
were no issues even though everyone participating knew that was not the case and further knew 
that everyone else knew that. Yet to raise concerns would disrupt the social equilibrium and 
bring trouble to everyone involved. Even if the individual had a correct assessment of the 
problem, there was no guarantee that the individual would not be the one who ended up punished. 

Resolving the problem was not trivial, and the Kremlin’s attempted solution is revealing. Rather 
than go with an experience military officer, Putin appointed Anatoly Serdyukov as Minister of 
Defense on 14 September 2007. He previously served as the Minister of Taxes, indicating the bur- 
eaucratic nature of the problem. The Russian military reforms of the following year attempted to 
slash the officer ranks and rein in the Ministry of Defense’s runaway budget—a product of graft 
making money disappear without clear explanations. The reforms went against the deeply 
entrenched kleptocratic practices and thus were slow to come to pass. As a result, Serdyukov 
had a popular public image (Pukhov, 2008) despite having a limited effect in reducing corruption. 

Going outside the system did not provide much in the way of better alternatives. Russia has the 
hallmarks of an informational autocracy under the presidency of Putin (Guriev and Treisman, 
2019). That is, the Kremlin attempts to convince its people of the high quality of the Russian gov- 
ernment instead of using violent manners to suppress opposition. This is done by controlling the 
sources of information. Putin’s control efforts started with a focus on television and print media 
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between 2000 and 2010. In this initial phase, the Russian government acquired two opposition TV 
channels, while simultaneously directing government-owned TV channels to prioritize the broad- 
cast of non-political, uplifting movies alongside news content emphasizing the achievements of the 
government (Frye, 2021: 135-137). During the 2010s, with a special aim to control the effects of 
the mass protests between 2011 and 2013, the control over media widened and eventually came to a 
point where the government banned legal access to social media platforms like Facebook and 
Instagram (Frye, 2021; Vinokour, 2022). Media outlets became more politicized and started broad- 
casting stronger government propaganda. Tolz and Teper (2018) characterize this period of Russian 
state-owned TV as “agitainment’, indicating a combination of agitation with politicized entertain- 
ment shows. 

One natural result of the Kremlin’s monopoly on information dissemination platforms was the 
reduction in opportunities for whistleblowers to disclose instances of corruption within the Russian 
government to the public. Whistleblowing in national security affairs is naturally challenging 
(Joseph et al., 2022). Independent media provides an important outlet for it that Russia lacked. 
Opportunities declined further after the invasion of Ukraine in February 2022, and Russia’s remain- 
ing few independent media sources—including Novaya Gazeta, radio station Ekho Moskovy, and 
TV station TV Rain—were closed down (Vinokour, 2022).’ 

In sum, Russia’s institutions both encouraged systemic rot and discouraged revelation of it. As 
we document later, these circumstances created an environment where Russia could build an under- 
whelming military but that its true nature might not reach the top-level decisionmakers. 


Failed autocratic auditing 


Having come from the Soviet KGB system and having built Russia’s contemporary institutions, 
Putin was not oblivious to the problems in the incentive structure. Consequently, he should have 
been aware of the corruption surrounding him and the inherent unreliability of the information 
he received. Why did he not attempt to mitigate the underlying problems? 

In fact, Putin tried. For instance, he allowed independent survey companies to co-exist with the 
Kremlin-supported ones to create, benchmark, and check the accuracy of their own results regard- 
ing public opinion in Russia (Frye, 2021: 55). In addition, Putin would often take an active role in 
visiting military facilities, giving him an opportunity to spot-check the reporting he received. 
Obviously, such auditing was by no means perfect, but it could provide some level of confidence 
that the military was meeting a minimum standard. 

However, in the years leading up to the invasion, the COVID-19 pandemic limited Putin’s 
ability to audit Russian operations in this manner. From the very beginning of the pandemic, 
Putin maintained a commitment to social distancing. This persisted even after the Kremlin eased 
COVID-19 restrictions and advocated for a return to normalcy among the citizens (Troianovski, 
2020). He significantly curtailed his interactions with both friends and advisors, which had been 
gradually diminishing in the preceding years and reached near complete cessation during this 
period (Zygar, 2022). Most of Putin’s meetings moved online as he isolated himself in his estate 
in Novo-Ogaryovo (Troianovski, 2020). His guards imposed a strict one-week quarantine on 
anyone who wanted to meet with the President. According to the New York Times, Russian security 
services even requested portable tunnels to spray people with disinfectants from a private company 
(Troianovski, 2020). 

In all likelihood, Putin should have understood that the absence of his auditing should have 
lowered the ability of his armed forces, and this should have been common knowledge for the rele- 
vant actors here. From a modeling standpoint, this downgrades all possible types’ probability of 
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victory. That alone does not immediately cause a bargaining problem—it just shifts what the equi- 
librium proposal looks like.* Rather, the central problem here is that the set of possible types (cen- 
tered on a lower mean) also expanded, which does cause bargaining problems (Reed, 2003). 

The extent of these measures was evident in the meetings that occurred prior to and during the 
invasion of Ukraine. When French President Emmanuel Macron sought a meeting with President 
Putin to address the issue of Russia’s military buildup, he was presented with two alternatives. First, 
Macron could take a Russian-administered test to ascertain his infection-free status. Second, he 
could maintain a physical distance of 20 feet from President Putin during their encounter. Given 
the apprehensions regarding sharing a sample of Macron’s DNA with Russia, Macron opted for 
the latter. The meeting occurred with the two presidents at opposite ends of a very long table. 
This would later come to symbolize the gap between the East and West’s policy preferences. 
The Kremlin adopted similar settings when Putin was meeting other leaders, such as Hungarian 
Prime Minister Victor Orban and German Chancellor Olaf Scholz. Even Russian officials like 
Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov and other Security Council members were subject to the restrictions 
(Bump, 2022). 

As a natural result of these measures, it is reasonable to conclude that Putin’s understanding of 
internal Russian capacity was lower than it was pre-pandemic. Further, to the extent that he could 
discover discrepancies, he had little capacity to intervene owing to his limited direct interactions 
with mid-level officials. Additionally, people who are close to Putin argue that this isolation 
made him even more radical in terms of his political standpoint (Schwirtz et al., 2022). 
According to these individuals, Putin became obsessed with history and Russia’s place in it, to a 
point where he was no longer interested in current social or economic issues of the country 
(Zygar, 2022). 

As a final point, Putin’s inability to detect the defects in the system may be connected to rumors 
about his health. These conjectures have long circulated but received a boost in early 2022 follow- 
ing assertions made by Ukrainian officials. If true, this would further underscore why Putin wanted 
to exercise so much caution during the pandemic. Beyond that, though, it would have served as a 
distraction and limited his bandwidth to complete the necessary auditing role. 

Among other claims, the rumors allege that Putin has terminal cancer and receives chemother- 
apy. Although there is no recognition of the authenticity of these documents in the international 
arena, Ukrainian’s military intelligence chief Kyrylo Budanov and President Volodymyr 
Zelensky made comments on Putin’s health, suggesting that his illness is in a terminal stage. 
These rumors gained significant traction in social media, leading observers to scrutinize Putin’s 
gait and demeanor in specific videos to extract evidence of his alleged illness (Crowley, 2023). 
Undoubtedly, these assertions remain mere rumors that have not been substantiated. Russian offi- 
cials further refute them. Even CIA Director William Burns discredited these conjectures during his 
participation at the Aspen Security Forum in July 2022. When queried about them, Burns remarked 
that, based on his observations, Putin appeared to be in good health (Crowley, 2023). However, if 
there is any truth to the rumors, Putin’s declining health could account for his lack of awareness 
regarding the extent of corruption within Russian institutions and impede his ability to address 
the issue effectively. 


Russia’s overconfidence 


In tracking how the Kremlin expected the war to play out, there were three separate questions: the 
reaction in the West; the reaction among Ukrainians; and the Russian military’s ability to fight. We 
consider each of these points in succession. 
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Anticipated Western response. The centerpiece of Russia’s grand strategy of great power revival is 
expanding influence in its “Near Abroad” (Onea, 2021: 207—215). Ukraine is especially important 
from this strategic standpoint—it, alongside Belarus, is the buffer zone between Russia and possible 
Western threats. Also, historically, Kievan Rus is the center of the principalities that later formed 
the Russian Empire and thus has crucial importance for the civilization (G6étz and Staun, 2022). 
Since the Maidan Revolution in 2014, which installed a pro-Western government in Ukraine, 
Russia has taken many actions to reverse the damage done. The Kremlin annexed Crimea in 
March 2014, followed by the Donbas War in April, in which Russia backed the Donetsk and 
Luhansk People’s Republics on their claims of independence from Ukraine (Grytsenko, 2014; 
Ragozin, 2019). Finally, in February 2022, the invasion of Ukraine started. 

The decision to invade was not made overnight. As early as the last quarter of 2021, US officials 
reported that they believed President Putin was seriously considering a military attack. In 
November 2021, after his return from a visit to Moscow, William Burns informed President 
Biden that Putin was on the verge of deciding to invade, and he had no doubt that Russia would 
succeed (Schwirtz et al., 2022). In retrospect, we know this confidence was misplaced. As of 
November 2023, the invasion lingers without any clear indications of an imminent Russian 
victory. This raises the pertinent question: what specific factors did the Kremlin miscalculate in 
its strategic assessments? 

To begin, as mentioned above, this was not the first time that Russia had initiated a crisis with 
Ukraine, and the previous actions received little response from the rest of the world. In 2014 when 
Russia annexed Crimea, Moscow faced a series of coordinated sanctions from the United States, the 
European Union, Canada, and some other NATO allies that targeted the Russian economy. These 
sanctions limited the access of Russia’s state-owned energy, finance, and defense enterprises to the 
Western markets and put an embargo on importing oil exploration equipment and military goods 
from Russia (Christie, 2014). In addition, the US, as well as some EU countries, imposed visa 
restrictions on Russian citizens and froze the assets of some targeted individuals (Ashford, 2016). 

Although these sanctions seemed effective in terms of causing harm to the Russian economy, 
leading to the devaluation of the Ruble, a decrease in oil prices, and a decline in the overall 
GDP of the country (Christie, 2014), they were not enough to coerce Kremlin to change its 
policy. Some analysts doubted the effectiveness of sanctions even when it came to damaging the 
Russian economy. Ashford (2016) argues that these sanctions merely coincided with the global 
decline in oil prices and a broader downward trend in the Russian economy rather than having a 
significant independent impact. Furthermore, there were only minimal consequences to the Nord 
Stream pipeline system, which directly delivered natural gas from Russia to Germany. In an inter- 
view in May 2022, the German Minister for Economic Affairs at the time, Sigmar Gabriel, 
acknowledged Germany’s lack of action on this issue as a mistake as well (Atlantik-Briicke, 2022). 

The Western reaction to the War in Donbas was not much different. Sanctions imposed in 
response to the annexation of Crimea continued for the most part. On the military side of things, 
Ukraine depended on Western aid to fight against Russia. However, disbursements became the 
subject of political contention within the United States, primarily owing to the repercussions of a 
phone call between President Trump and President Zelensky and subsequent impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Trump. This politicization of aid stemmed from the allegations that arose 
during the impeachment inquiry, suggesting that the release of the aid to Ukraine was contingent 
upon Ukraine’s cooperation in undermining Joe Biden’s political future (BBC Staff, 2020; 
Fandos and Shear, 2019; LaFraniere et al., 2019). 

In light of the limited consequences Russia faced for its aggressive actions in Ukraine, combined 
with the politicization and ensuing instability surrounding the military aid provided to Ukraine 
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during the Donbas War, it is reasonable to posit that the Kremlin interpreted these factors as indi- 
cative of potential Western reactions to a full-scale invasion. 

As mentioned earlier, the US was aware of Russia’s aggressive intentions towards Ukraine since 
the last months of 2021. However, in October 2021, when President Biden disclosed new intelli- 
gence on the issue with the representatives of France, Germany, and the UK during the G-20 
summit, there was a difference of opinion among the allies. Germany and France were skeptical. 
They thought that owing to the relatively small number of troops that Russia held in the region 
and the irregular movements of these troops, a full-scale invasion was unlikely (Harris et al., 
2022). Even after the UK also shared its intelligence on Russian intentions publicly in 
December, European allies continued to view Russia’s actions as a bluff and harbored the belief 
that Putin would not genuinely contemplate a land invasion of Ukraine (Corera, 2022). Putin 
may have misconstrued the disconnect as indicative of Europe’s indifference towards the situation, 
which may have subsequently influenced his decision to invade Ukraine. 


Anticipated Ukrainian resolve. Another strategic miscalculation the Kremlin made was related to 
Ukraine’s resolve and the strength of Russian influence among Ukrainians. The tensions 
between pro-Russian and pro-Western factions among Ukrainian people go back to the 2004 elec- 
tion between Viktor Yushchenko and Viktor Yanukovych. The pro-east Yanukovych appeared to 
have won the initial runoff vote. However, voting irregularities came to light, leading protesters to 
march in the streets. The movement became known as the “Orange Revolution’, after the 
Yushchenko campaign’s color scheme. Ukraine’s Supreme Court ordered a second runoff. That 
time, Yushchenko pulled ahead. He was sworn in on 25 January 2005 (Wilson, 2009). 

Back in Russia, President Putin described the Orange Revolution as a “destabilizing” event 
(Kyiv Post, 2011). The Kremlin took measures through the following years to re-establish 
Russian influence in Ukraine. Hiring collaborators within Ukraine’s state institutions and interfer- 
ing with the country’s politics were a part of them. These strategies appeared to make progress. 
Yushchenko’s popularity waned, and he failed to even make the runoff ballot in the 2010 election. 
Instead, Yanukovych returned, this time in a victorious effort that lacked the same controversy as 
2004. The Kremlin also hired many collaborators that would remain until the full-scale invasion in 
February 2022 (Harding, 2010b; Miller and Belton, 2022). 

Despite the pro-Western protests like the Orange and Euromaidan revolutions in Ukraine, the 
ease of finding collaborators in Ukraine plausibly led Russia to think that the Ukrainian people 
had a low resolve in this conflict. This is especially the case in the Eastern portions of the 
country. During the Soviet years, many ethnic Russians had moved there and they remained 
there after Ukraine became independent. The Russian language was prevalent in those regions. 
Yet perhaps most importantly, voting in both the 2004 and 2010 elections had sharp geographic 
fractionalization, with the vast majority of Yanukovych’s support coming from the east. 

The final component of Russia’s estimation of Ukraine fell on its leader. Prior to the invasion, 
President Zelensky did not have a strong image: a former comedian whose popularity was polling 
around 25% (Langfitt, 2023). Therefore, it is reasonable that the Kremlin hoped to see a scenario 
similar to the invasion of Iraq in 2003, where the Iraqi army abandoned Saddam Hussein very 
quickly and surrendered (Branigin, 2023). More contemporaneously, the fall of Ashraf Ghani’s 
government in August 2021 looked like a template, when the Taliban took over Afghanistan as 
seemingly all resistance evaporated in a matter of days. At a minimum, this concern existed 
within the Biden administration (Whipple, 2023). The fact that officers were told to pack their 
dress uniforms (at the expense of more basic supplies) suggests that the Kremlin shared this 
mindset (Schwirtz et al., 2022). 
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In any case, Russian officials did not expect much resistance from the Ukrainian government or 
citizens. In fact, according to a Western intelligence officer, the Kremlin “genuinely believed there 
would be flags out to welcome them” (Corera, 2022). 


Anticipated Russian performance. The final miscalculation was related to the capabilities of the 
Russian army. Russia has a significantly bigger military compared with Ukraine. According to 
SIPRI Military Expenditure Database, Russia’s military spending was 65.9 billion USD in 2021, 
an order of magnitude larger than Ukraine’s budget of 5.9 billion (SIPRI, 2023). Additionally, 
the fact that the war in Donbas was a stalemate despite Russia fighting under significant constraints 
(Galeotti, 2022: 180-191) contributed to the Kremlin’s perception of military superiority. Given 
this context, it was not unreasonable to assume that if Russia were to fully exert its military capabil- 
ities, a full invasion could succeed. 

In reality, the traditional metrics on the strength of the Russian army were misleading (Dalsj6 
et al., 2022). The autocratic nature of the Russian system, which prioritized loyalty over merit 
and was plagued by corruption within state institutions, resulted in the Russian army being far 
from the idealized and highly capable force that the Kremlin portrayed it to be (Schwirtz et al., 
2022). According to the Government Defense Integrity Index by Transparency International in 
2020, Russia’s defense sector was at high risk of corruption (Beliakova, 2022). The case of 
Uralvagonzavod mentioned in the previous section and how the company received an important 
deal to sell their tanks to the military in return for political support during the 2012 anti-government 
protests is an illustrative instance (Galeotti, 2022). In a different instance, an arms company in 
Russia was allocated 26 million USD in 2012 for the purpose of developing a non-strategic 
missile interception system. Nevertheless, the project failed to materialize as the company 
became involved in deceptive agreements with shell companies, including some that were regis- 
tered at addresses associated with public toilets. Furthermore, another company specializing in 
the production of navigation and control systems for the military was implicated in a scandal 
involving theft. It was revealed that the company had been falsifying research activities to mis- 
appropriate funds (Beliakova, 2022). 

Meanwhile, these defense companies rely on the Kremlin for domestic military procurement and 
international trade, establishing a dependence on the government for their sales. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment has the power to control the prices of the defense industry in its favor. Although getting 
cheaper weaponry may sound advantageous at first, lower prices leave these domestic defense com- 
panies with little funding for research and development. To deal with budget deficits, these com- 
panies get loans from the government that they never fully repay, and the government 
systematically restructures their debts. This creates an unproductive cycle between the state and 
the defense industry (Galeotti, 2022: 234). 

Hence, despite the significant financial investments made by Russia under President Putin’s 
leadership to modernize its military, the culture of corruption inherited from the Soviet era contin- 
ued to prevail. The purported modernization efforts unveiled by Russia following the challenges 
encountered during the invasion of Georgia in 2008 proved to be mere “window dressing.” 
Serdyukov’s arc—first tasked with fixing the Russian armed forces only to himself fall from 
grace in a corruption scandal—was emblematic of the deeper problem. It was later revealed that 
Russia’s newly acquired tank bases in this process were empty structures superficially refurbished 
to project a modern facade (Kramer, 2022; Schwirtz et al., 2022). 


The combined problem. Based on the evidence presented in this section, the initial expectation of 
Russia was that it would encounter minimal resistance and achieve a swift capture of Kyiv. In 
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fact, the possibility of an insurgent movement arising after the invasion might have been a bigger 
concern for the Kremlin, particularly in light of past uprisings that took place in Ukraine. However, 
the prospect of an insurgency was still manageable from President Putin’s perspective. 
Authoritarian leaders have certain advantages in counterinsurgency, such as the ability to engage 
in widespread repression, gather extensive intelligence, and take political decisions quickly 
without much resistance from a political opposition or civilians (Byman, 2016). 

More broadly, for the Kremlin to face any serious difficulty in the war, the intelligence assess- 
ments needed to be wrong on all three fronts simultaneously. That is, failing to recognize the 
decrepit state of Russian equipment would not have mattered if Ukraine had folded immediately 
or Western countries had not helped Ukraine close the materiel gap. Likewise, miscalculating 
Ukraine’s resolve was irrelevant if Russian troops just bulldozed their way through the country 
or if Western support never arrived. Finally, Western support was irrelevant if the war ended 
almost immediately, either because the capital capitulated or the military blitz worked as intended. 
In other words, it required a confluence of intelligence errors before the outcome would seriously 
deviate from Russia’s assessment. 


Ukraine’s private information 


We argue that while Russia miscalculated the factors discussed in the previous section and conse- 
quently misinterpreted its prospects in the invasion, Ukraine had private information that resulted in 
a better understanding of its chances of winning the war.” 

Primarily, Ukraine had private information over two factors that Russia clearly miscalculated. 
Zelensky knew his own resolve in this war and his desire to stay in Kyiv. He was in full control 
of this decision, so he would have known that Russian conclusions about his departure were 
incorrect. He also had relative safety: Ukrainian intelligence had identified three sets of Chechen 
assassins and kept tabs on all of their movements (Shuster, 2024: 10-11). Meanwhile, given its geo- 
graphic and cultural advantage, the Ukrainian government should have had a better grasp of the 
resolve of their people than Russia. Hence, it was clear to Ukrainian authorities that under a poten- 
tial invasion from Russia, their President would not flee from the country and the people were 
willing to defend their homeland, contrary to the the Kremlin’s expectations. Both Zelensky’s 
and the Ukrainian people’s resolve meant that they could fight an effective war, which was some- 
thing Russia did not anticipate. 

Further, Kyiv could have deduced that it had a key strategic advantage. There were many indi- 
cations that the decision to invade had been siloed off. Suspicions about this first arose following a 
November 2021 William Burns trip to Moscow. Based on his meeting with President Putin (who 
videoconferenced in from Sochi), Burns drew the conclusion that the Russian leader determined 
that an invasion was the most viable approach for addressing the problem of Ukraine (Whipple, 
2023: 203-204). However, his in-person meeting with Nikolai Patrushev proved puzzling. By 
Burns’ account, Patrushev displayed genuine surprise when questioned about about Moscow’s 
intention to invade despite the latter’s position as the head of Russia’s Security Council.'° 

The disconnect continued. In January 2022, US Secretary of State Antony Blinken left a meeting 
with Sergey Lavrov also unsure if the Russian Foreign Minister had been clued in (Whipple, 2023: 
216-217). Given US intelligence sharing with Ukraine on the eve of the war, Kyiv would have 
received the US impressions of those meetings. 

These problems extended to lower-level tactical deployments. Most of the commanders sta- 
tioned near Ukraine were informed of the invasion plans only a few days prior to its execution 
(Galeotti, 2022; Schwirtz et al., 2022). Soldiers were left without contingency plans once things 
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started deviating from expectations. Combined together, these points signaled to Ukrainian officials 
that the Russian army may not have been as well prepared as the Kremlin had indicated. 

Kyiv had first-hand knowledge of the problems with the Russian military system thanks to its 
Soviet-era legacy of corruption. As Vaidotas Malinionis, a retired Lithuanian colonel and a 
former USSR officer, said in an interview to New York Times: “Everyone was stealing and 
lying. This was a Soviet, and now Russian, tradition” (Schwirtz et al., 2022). Ukraine had been 
fighting its version of the problem for decades, with Zelensky bringing in Commander-in-Chief 
Valerii Zaluzhnyi in July 2021 to address it. 

Even if Ukraine was not initially confident of the continued corruption within the Russian army, 
its intelligence service quickly bridged the gap. A few weeks prior to the invasion, Kyiv deployed 
surveillance agents across the border to observe Russian military units. The findings revealed a 
facade of Russian hardware and tanks in one location, without any soldiers to operate or maintain 
the equipment. Additionally, reports indicated that in another location, Russian soldiers engaged in 
illicit activities such as selling military equipment, fuel, and supplies on the black market to pur- 
chase personal items and alcohol (Jempson, 2022; Miller and Belton, 2022). 

The general takeaway that the Russian military suffered from systemic rot would manifest 
itself during the opening phase of the war. Russian troops were sent to Ukraine without adequate 
equipment, food, and personnel (Dalsjé et al., 2022; Schwirtz et al., 2022). The vehicles were 
equipped with inexpensive Chinese tires instead of robust military-grade ones (Galeotti, 
2022: 350). Open-source intelligence suggested that officials in charge deliberately opted for 
cheaper alternatives to divert surplus funds for personal gain (Jempson, 2022). In addition to 
the deficiency in the Russian soldiers’ familiarity with the use of their assigned artillery, the 
armaments were old, with certain munitions being expired and failing to detonate upon activa- 
tion. When soldiers ran out of the rations they were given, they started to loot nearby villages 
(Galeotti, 2022).!" 

Ukrainian officers were also aware of the state of panic among some Russian troops shortly 
after the invasion began, owing to the unreadiness and the lack of supplies. According to reports 
from the Pentagon and Ukrainian officials, some Russian soldiers poked holes in their own fuel 
tanks or poured sand into them to make their vehicles inoperable. Some of the Russian troops 
also used their personal phones to communicate back home, and Ukrainian forces were able 
to detect these calls. According to an officer who listened to these conversations, the troops 
were in a panic, and they used these cell phones even to discuss military plans (Schwirtz 
et al., 2022). 

All of these points together indicated that Ukraine believed that it had a fighting chance to win 
the war—or at least save more of its territory than Russia anticipated. It would not be a guarantee, of 
course, but at the same time, there was no need to completely buckle to Russian demands. 

Further, consistent with the problem with incentives to misrepresent, there was no simple way to 
communicate Ukraine’s position to Russia. Private information about Ukrainian resolve suffers 
from the traditional problem. False cheap talk messages have no inherent disincentive. If 
Zelensky were a type planning to flee Ukraine, for example, he would want to convey strength 
to make Russia more compliant at the bargaining table.'* 

The problem with communicating Russia’s weak military position is more layered. This would 
no longer fall under cheap talk messaging because the Kremlin could verify Kyiv’s alleged pro- 
blems. By doing so, though, Ukraine would give Russia the opportunity to fix the problems. 
That would return the parties to the negotiating table, with Ukraine now facing a worse military 
position. Fighting a more effective war may have been better than resolving the information 
problem. 
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Outcome: high demands and war 


Given the circumstances, there was the perfect makings for war. Putin, falsely believing that Russia 
had a strong military position, took an onerous bargaining stance. On 21 February 2022, the 
Kremlin convened a Russian Security Council meeting. The topic was whether to recognize 
Donetsk and Luhansk as independent states. Members took turns at a podium voicing their 
support. Later that day, in a nationally televised speech, Russia recognized Donetsk and 
Luhansk as independent states. If Crimean history was any guide, though, this meant rapid annex- 
ation into the Russian Federation. 

Indeed, Director of the Foreign Intelligence Service Sergey Naryshkin appeared to have spoiled 
this plan. During the Security Council meeting, he fumbled through his thought process. Putin, 
visibly agitated, instructed Naryshkin to speak plainly. Naryshkin responded by declaring his 
support for annexing the separatist regions. Putin, wryly smiling, reminded him that this was not 
the question for the meeting, suggesting that Naryshkin had momentarily revealed the deeper plot. 

For Ukraine, this was too much. Over the previous eight years, Kyiv had refused to part with its 
Donbas region. Facing off against a full Russian invasion was a much larger step up from the low- 
level conflict experienced during that period. However, Ukraine’s private information indicated that 
defending against an invasion would be better than conceding to the demands. Zelensky knew he 
would stay for the battle and had good information that the vast majority of the country would rise 
to the occasion. The gutted Russian military and lack of coordination among leadership indicated 
that the invasion force was not as strong as it appeared. Ukraine may still have been an underdog, 
but Kyiv believed that its chances were better than Russia’s proposal gave it credit for. 

In the week prior to the war, Germany hosted the annual Munich Security Conference. Zelensky 
attended, with speculation on whether it might be his final trip abroad. German Chancellor Olaf 
Scholz had recently returned from his own trip to Moscow to work toward a peaceful resolution. 
The message communicated was that Ukraine needed to commit to neutrality, demilitarize and 
give a firm commitment to stay out of NATO (Gordon et al., 2022). This was a red flag for 
Kyiv. Advancement toward NATO membership had been an explicit part of Ukraine’s constitution 
since 2019. Any talk of disarmament or neutrality was an end-around to allow Moscow to exert 
greater control over Ukrainian domestic policy. Believing his country held a better position than 
that, Zelensky stood firm. Russia invaded shortly thereafter. 

As a final note, the outcome is consistent with the counterintuitive comparative static from 
earlier. Russia’s invasion indeed turned into a significant geopolitical setback for Moscow, 
leading to much conversation later regarding how Putin could make such a fundamental 
mistake. However, as Figure | illustrates, this is a natural consequence of bargaining under incom- 
plete information. The bigger the potential mistake is, the more attractive the risky demand is. Thus, 
Russia’s error at the bargaining table and the magnitude of the problem thereafter are symptoms of 
the same problem of large peace premiums. 


Conclusion 


This paper laid out the informational case for why Russia invaded Ukraine in February 2022. The 
evidence of a Russian miscalculation is robust. The Kremlin anticipated a simple, rapid war that 
would expand Russian borders deep into Ukraine. The result was anything but that. Although 
there were some pivotal moments that might have changed the war’s outlook—e.g. Zelensky avoid- 
ing assassination attempts or the Battle of Hostomel Airport—Russia’s failures occurred on a fun- 
damental level. Given the circumstances, it is more difficult to verify that Ukraine had private 
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information regarding its own relative strength. Nevertheless, persuasive evidence indicates that 
Ukraine expected a better outcome from war than by agreeing to the Kremlin’s terms. 

One weakness of our argument is that the informational story that we present is not a complete 
and coherent explanation for war. Complete and coherent explanations must describe why states 
choose an inefficient conflict resolution mechanism and how the process of fighting resolves the 
issue (Leventoglu and Slantchev, 2007: 757). Our mechanism claims that the invasion occurred 
because Ukraine was privately informed of Russia’s weakness. Thus, the war should have ended 
once Russia learned the true state of the world. 

That did not happen. By late April 2022, Moscow had recognized that its all-encompassing war 
effort would fail. Correspondingly, Russian troops pulled out of the Kyiv front, and there was a 
renewed effort to negotiate a resolution to the war. However, the talks broke down. The learning 
and potential for a settlement are consistent with the mechanism we described. Nevertheless, 
some other bargaining friction is necessary to explain why the war continued afterward. 

Put differently, information problems could have caused the war to drag on for years, just not the 
mismatch between Putin’s perception of the Russian military’s preparedness and the reality. One 
possibility was the yet-unresolved disagreement about the West’s commitment to Ukraine in the 
long term, which was part of our original argument and appeared to become more salient once 
the conflict shifted to a war of attrition. This is untapped research space—existing models of bar- 
gaining while fighting treat battles similarly, so what happens in the first is informative of what will 
happen in the second. It is not obvious how signaling dynamics play out if there is no differential 
cost or risk associated with the initial phase of the conflict, only what happens in the long run. 

Separately, it is possible that the initial information problem created a secondary issue, such as 
gambling for resurrection incentives within the Kremlin. These mechanisms are separately explored 
in the literature, and it may be interesting to understand how the shadow of a problem with gam- 
bling for resurrection might influence the earlier risk—return tradeoff. We leave examination of these 
possibilities for future research. 
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Notes 


1. In other words, we provide domestic microfoundations for the origins of incomplete information and 
Nature’s draw of types. This is distinct from de Vogel and Sun (2024), who examine domestic politics 
and leader benefits as the central issue. 

2. In fact, the p term in crisis bargaining models can equivalently capture the probability of outright victory or 
the expected outcome of war with risk-neutral actors (Spaniel, 2019: 22-27). 

3. Whether changing the proposer’s belief increases or decreases the probability of war here is complicated. 
Either can happen. The straightforward case is where the higher demand leads to a higher probability of 
war because more types reject. However, it is possible that the portion of types that are weak becomes so 
common that their acceptance outweighs the increases in the demand. See Fey (2014) and Spaniel (2023: 
153-155) for further discussion of this. 

4. This is not generally true across mechanisms for conflict (Beard and Strayhorn, 2018), including various 
sources of uncertainty (Spaniel and Malone, 2019). We revisit this later. 

5. The logic is the same for a continuum of possible types, but visualizing the comparative static is not as 
simple. Doing so requires thinking about expanding and contracting probability distributions, rather 
than just two values. 
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6. This is not inherently the case: uncertainty over power and resolve have subtle differences that lead to 
some distinct theoretical implications (Fey and Ramsay, 2011). 

7. Military bloggers appeared to have more leeway in Russia and would raise vocal concerns after the mili- 
tary’s problems became well-known following the Battle of Kyiv. However, they still faced structural 
limits. This became apparent on 21 July 2023 when Igor Girkin, a leading critical voice, was arrested. 

8. See Benson et al. (2016) for a more detailed account of this result. 

9. Note that our claim here is not that Ukraine knew exactly how the war would unfold. Rather, the crisis 
bargaining model shows that what matters is that Ukraine had a more optimistic prior belief over the 
lottery of war outcomes. Although we focus on Ukraine’s ability to defeat Russia in the military battle 
for the country’s center, the logic would still apply if Zelensky merely believed that an insurgency 
would succeed and Russia disagreed. 

10. Burns’ other meetings further muddled the US perception of the political situation in Moscow. Three other 
influential bureaucrats closely associated with President Putin conveyed a different atmosphere. They did 
not refute the invasion plans but rather emphasized the strength of the Russian military and expressed 
skepticism towards Western nations. 

11. This also explains why Ukraine could not signal its private information to Russia. Per the traditional cred- 
ibility problem (Fearon, 1995), Ukraine could not simply declare that Russia was a weak type. Meanwhile, 
verifiable communication would have caused a separate issue. Once Russia learned of its problems, the 
military could have made the requisite adjustments, thereby shifting the balance of power in its favor. 
It also would have prevented Ukraine from exploiting Russia’s mistakes during the Battle of Kyiv, 
which has since left Western and Central Ukraine outside of Moscow’s reach. 

12. Costly mobilization models can signal strength under some circumstances, but parameters still exist where 
bluffing leads to war with positive probability (Arena, 2013). 
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